CHAPTER VIII
THE WEST  INDIAN EXPEDITION.    CAPTURE  OF ST.  LUCIA
CAPTAIN MAHAN has devoted a very striking chapter of his great work upon the influence of sea power to the subject of "The West Indies, 1793-1810."l He has vindicated the policy of Pitt with a logical force that has been shown in an equal degree by none of Pitt's biographers. He has demonstrated that the pressure which Britain was exercising upon France and the Continent under her influence depended largely upon the free and practically exclusive command which British merchants had of products such as tea, coffee, sugar, which had become virtually essential conditions of life in almost every European family. Therefore, when, partly by revolutionary propaganda among the blacks, partly by actual privateering and buccaneering, the French Eevolu-tionary Government had completely upset our trade in the West Indies, this was in fact an attack upon the very base from which our campaign against France was carried on. It became necessary at any cost to recover the islands. Furthermore, he has shown that, having supreme command at sea given us by the destruction of the French naval power, which had been consequent upon the indiscipline generated in their fleets by the more insane aspects of the Kevolu-
1 "The Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution and
Empire," vol. i. chap. iv.
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